GEORGE DEWEY

stopped. All the commanding officers were signalled
to come on board the flag-ship. When they were
in my cabin, and Wildes, of the Boston, and Walker,
of the Concord, had corroborated in person the im-
port of their signals that there were no Spanish ves-
sels in the vicinity, I said:

"We shall enter Manila Bay to-night and you
will follow the motions and movements of the flag-
ship, which will lead/*

There was no discussion and no written order and
no further particulars as to preparation. For every
preparation that had occurred to us in our councils
had already been made. I knew that I could depend
upon my captains and that they understood my pur-
poses. My position in relation to my captains and
to all my officers and crews was happy, indeed, by
contrast with that of the unfortunate Montojo, who
tells in his official report of how, upon arriving at
Subig Bay on the night of April 25 with six of his
ships, he found that none of his orders for the de-
fence of the bay had been executed.1 The four 5.9-
inch guns which should have been mounted a month
previously were lying on the shore; yet in landing-
drill our men have often mounted guns of equal
calibre on shore in twenty-four hours. Aside from
the planting of the mines which have been mentioned
and the sinking of three old hulks at the eastern
entrance of the bay, nothing had been done.

1 Appendix C.ance to Manila Bay un-
